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Meat  animal-feed  price  relationships  favored  increased  meat  animal  production 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  But  feed  grain  prices  rose  sharply  in  I9>^3  and  early 
19m,  and  the  meat  animal-feed  price  relationships  became  less  favorable  for  heavy  live- 
stock feeding.  Prices  of  meat  animals  in  1946  probably  will  average  at  least  as  high  as 
in  1945.  But  feed  grain  prices  are  likely  to  advance  relative  to  prices  of  meat  animals 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  and  the  unusually 
strong  demand  for  grains  this  year.  Some  reduction  in  total  output  of  livestock  pro- 
duction will  occur  in  1946,  chiefly  in  milk  and  poultry  products.  Production  of  meat  is 
expected  to  be  close  to  that  of  1945. 
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SUiy[i4ARY 

•     •  • 

Demand  for  meat  will  continue  strong  through  19^6.     Government  pur- 
chases for  export  will  "be  at  least  as  large  as  in  19^5»  high  incomes  of 
domestic  consumers  will  continue.    Meat  oroductioh  prohahly  will  "be  close  to 
the  high  of  19^5*    Prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  animals  will  he  at  or  near 
present  levels  through  midyear,  "but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  will 
depend  partly  on  ceiling  prices  and  suhsidy  programs  in  effect.  Without 
ceilings,  the  retail  "orice  of  meat  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  -orotahly 
-^uDuld  average  I5  to  20  percent  ahove  present  reported  prices,  with  a  somewhat 
greater  rise  taking  place  on  the  'Btetter  grades  and  mor§  desirahle  cuts. 

Hog  slaughter  is  likely  to  continue  larger  than  a  year  earlier  throughout 
the  remainder  of  19^+6,  reflecting  5n  part  frhe  12-percent  increase  in  the 
19^+5  fall  pig  crop  over  a  year  earlier,  and  prohahly  earlier  marketings  of 
the  I9U6  spring  pig  crop,    Slaughter  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
of  I9U6-U7  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  th§  19U6  spring  crop,  which  is 
not  likely  to  he  greatly  different  from  the  I9U5  spring  crop  of  52  million 
head. 


iVLIRCH-lPRIL  I9I+6  .  _  I|.  _ 

Hog  marketings  during  the_  rest  of  the  year  will  "be  at      lighter  weights 
than  a  yeat  earlier,  when  they  were        to  Uo  .paiinds  heavier  than,  average. 
The  re-duction  in  weights  will  reflect  higher  prices  and  smaller  supplies  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  than  a  year  ago. 

■       The  numher  of  cattle  and  calves  on  hand  January  1,  19^^^  was  only  3 
percent  "below  the  peak  of  igUU,  and  the  potential  supply  of  cattle  for  sla\:^hter 
in  igU6  is.  large,,  ,  However,  slaughter  of  cattle  imder"  Federal  inspection 
since  Hovemher  h9,.s.  fallen  considerahly  "below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  although 
total  cattle  slaughter  continues  at  a  high  level.    While  so:^e  djecline  in 
num'bers  of  steers  and  yearling  "beef  heifers  occurred  in  19^5»  most  of  the  2 
million  head  decline  ih  total  cattle  num"bers  was  in  the  reported  numTier  of 
milk  stock.     The  num"ber  of  "be^f  cov;p  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  on  hand 
January  1,  19^6  was  an  all-time  high,  indicating  that  production  of  cattle 
for  slaughter  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  will  continue  large.     Supplies  of  fed 
cattle  for  market  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  I9H6  are  likely  to  "be  less 
than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  smaller  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  concen- 
trate   f0?edB  and  current  high  prices  of  feeder  cattle  in  relation  to  prices 
-of  fed  cattle,  =  ' 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lam"bs  in  Fe"bruary  set  a 
new  high  for  the  month  and  in  March  continued  a'bove  a  year  earlier.    Priot  to 
FelDiniary,   slaughter  had  "been  running  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Large  slaughter 
in  Fe"bruary  and  March  resulted  friam  the  reduction  in  January  when  many  packing 
houses  were  shut  down  and  from  the  higher  ratis  of  su'Dsidy  payments  on  lamts 
effecti^re  Fe"bruary  1.    Lam'b  slaughter  "beginning  in  April  is  likely  to  "be  less 
than  a  year  earlier  "b^-cause  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  19^6  lam"b  crop.  The 
early  spring  lam"b  crop  was  estimated  to  "be  I3  perdent  less  than  in  19^5 
to  "be  the  smallest  in  almost  20  years. 


Tho  Department  of  Ai^riculture  and  OPA  a'r.nour.cod  Marcli  2  that  ceiling 
prices  on  heavy  hogs  vrould  not  "be  lower ed  before  September  !•  Reductions 
had  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  inducing  farmers  to  markets  hogs  at  lighter 
'weights  ^  conserve  praiij.    It  ims  anrounced  L'larch  2  that  the  50-cont  nor 
100  pound  subsidy  paid  :n  certain  weights  'ind  rrice  classes  of  cattle  marketed 
for  slaughter  will  bo  terminated  June  30,  194'6»    This  subsidy  had  tlio  purpose 
of  encouraging  grain  feeding  of  cattle. 

Government  subsidies  on  meat  animals  totaled  approximately  1»2  billion 
dollars  from  mid-ir-io  tlirough  December  1945»    Pa^/ments  to  slaughterers  by 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  amounted  to  210  million  dollars  in  1943, 
467  million  dollars  in  1944,  and  471  nillior.  dollars  in  1945»     In  addition, 
direct  pa;yTiients  to  producers  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  1945  amounted 
to  14  million  dollars  on  sales  of  cattle  and  10  million  dollars  on  sales  of 
sheep  and  lambs. 

Shorn  wool  production  v;ill  again  docli.no  this  year  iti  line  vrith  the 
8  percent  smaller  numb'er  of  stock  sheep  on  January  1,  1946,     Tho  probable 
1946  r>roduction,  about  a  fourth  smaller  than  tho  record  1942  production  of 
392  million  pounds,  v.ill  be  the  smallest  production  since  1927,     Because  of 
reduced  sh^iep  slaughter,  production  of  -oulled  y/ool  also  is  likely  to  be  smaller 
than  last  year  v/hon  66  million  pounds  of  pulled  vrool  wore  produced,  Yfool 
production  may  decline  further  in  tho  next  year  or  tv/o,  but  probably  at  a 
rate  loss  rapid  than  that  of  the  past  4  years. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1946,  stocks  of  domestic  '-.nd  foreign  apparel  vraol 
available  for  coinmcrcial  use  in  the  United  States  totaled  797  nillion  pounds, 
grease  basis,  about  50  million  pounds  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  _  More  than 
half  of  this  total  vjas  domestic  wool  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Total  mill  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  itooI  in  1946  is.  lilcely  to  be  at 
least  double  domestic  production.     The  carry-over  of  domestic  vrool  into  1947 
is  likely  to  be  reduced  greatly  if  GovorrjTicnt  selling  prices  remain  sufficiently 
attractive.     In  1945,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  vrool  used  by  United  States 
mills  Tra.s  of  domestic  origin. 

Combined  exports  of  wool  from  the  five .  Southern  Hemispliero.  countries 
this  season  probably  v/ill  bo  much  larger  than  in  any  gf  the  past  3  seasons. 
But  the  carry-over  in  those  countries  this  summer  and  fall  probably  Virill  npt 
bo  greatly  different  from,  the  1945  carry-over  of  approximately  3.1. billion 
pounds,  actual  -weight.     The  British  Joint  Wool  Organization  hold  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  1945  total  carry-ovor  in  Southern  Honisphero  countries,,  and  vj-ill 
hold  an  equally  large  proportion  of  the  1946  carry-over. 

OUTLOOK  .  .  . 

Demand  for  Moat  to  Exceed  Supply  in  1946  ,    ,  ■ 

Total  production  of  m.oat  in  1946  may  bo  close  to  that  of  1945.,  Exports 
are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  largo.     But 'militarj/'  procurement  is  schoduled  to 
be  around  one-fourth  of  last  yoar,  v/hon  a  reported,  3.6  billion  pounds  of  ■  meat 
(dressed,  carcass  weight)  v/ere  purc'nasod  for  the  armed  forces.     The  supply  of 
meat  available  to  civilians  in  1946  may  be  145  to  150  pounds  , per  person  compared 
with  130  to  135  pounds  per  person  in  1945.     Despite  this  increase,  the  supply 
of  moat  will  bo  insufficient  to  moot  consumer  demand  in  full, , at ■ present  prices, 
at  least  through  early  fall.     Consumer  income  and  retail  prices  of  comraoditics 
and  services  generally  are  now  forecast  at  higher  levels  than  a  foY-r  months  ago. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  civilians  in  1946  vrould  take  about  165  pounds  por  person, 
at  present  reported  prices.     If  price  ceilings  on  meat  v;ere  removed,  the  average, 
retail  meat  price  in  the  second  half  of  the  yoar  probably  vrould  be  15  to  20 
percent  above  present  reported  levels,  and  som.ev/hat  higher  than  this  for  the 
better  grades  and  more  desirable  cvits. 


LVjS-45  -  7.  -  •.. 

FodGrally  inspected  neat  output  in  January-March  totaled  slinhtly  creator 
than  a  year  carlior.    Output  of  porl:,  a  third  larrcr  tl'.an  a  year  aco,,moro 
than  offset  lovror  inspected  production  of  beef  and  voal.     (A  larco  noninspocted 
slaughter  of  cattle  is  reported.)     Lanb  and  mutton  production  v/as  slifr,htly  ^ 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Althou:-h  civilian  supplies  of  neat  are  TO\torially 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  reduced  nilitary  procurement,  the  supply 
has  net  been  larnp- 'enouch  to  fill  all  ci^'ilian  dcmnds,  at  current  prices,  and 
the  effect ix'o  do^nan^  for  export. 

The  Dopartnent  of  iirriculture  has  increased  sot-asides  to  aid  in  t?io 
purchase  of  meats  to  fill  export  requirenonts .    Purchases  in  the  first  3  nonths 
of  the  year  wore  at  an  annual  rate  of  around  1.4  billion  pounds,.dresspd  .r.qat 
basis,  '  Allocatiors  for  export  during  the  year  are  1.6  billion  pounds.  Purchases 
of  cured  and  frozen  moat  by  the  Department  increased  in  February  and  liarch  over 
the  low  level  of  J'anuary.     Contracts  let  for  the  purchase-  of  canned  mcat-i-n 
March  wore  substantially  larger  than  those  of  February. 

Commercial  end  Government  ^stocks  of  moLvt  are  not  largo  in  relation  to 
current  output.    Holdings  of  meat'c  and    odiblo  offals  in  comraercial  cold-storage 
T/are houses  and  m.oat  packing  plants  on  ^^arch  1  totaled  715  million  pounds,  com- 
pared    vrlth  592  million  pounds      year  earlier  and  the  lO-il-45  average  of  902 
million  pounds.    March  1  stocl:s  this  year  vror  .  onlv  18  percent  greater  than 
on  January  1,  although  thoy  usually  are  20  to  25  porcont  greater.  Gommorcial 
stocks  of  m.oat  usually  reaoh  a  seasonal  rii, 'h  in  early  March.    V/ith  ceiling  prico; 
on  mer.t,  vrhich  h:.:vo  no  seasonal  ^-ariation,  there  is  not  the  usual  incentive  to 
store  meat  in  the  period:  of  peak  pro^hiotion  for  mthdravr?.l  in  the  period  of-  -- 
seasonally  small  supply. 

Meat  iuiimal  Prices  To  Continue 
Close  to  Of^A  Maximums 


Moat-animal  prices  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  will  continue 
close  to  the  maximums  permitted  by  ceilings  on  live  anim.als  and  micat.  Ilofr, 
prices  are  likely  to  hold  to  ceilings  evon  durin.^:  the  peak  marketings  of  fall  pig 
in  lato  spring.    Prices  of  lov/er  grado  cattle  hax'o  increased  seasonally  since 
early  fall  and  some  further  seasonal  increase  in  prices  is  likoly.    Unit  re- 
turns from  sales  of  lambs  are  expected,  to  continue  m.atorially  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  throu;:h  midyear,  reflecting  continued  high  market  prices  and  tho  direct 
subsidy  payments  on  sales  of  slaughter  sheep  and' lambs.   

Each  month  cince  January  1945  tho  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  hogs  has  boon  Cl--c«00    or  more  per  hundrodvroight •     Tlie  average  of  vl'i«20 
recorded  in  Rovembor  and  Docombcr  1945  and  again  in  February  an:""  March  lf'46,  was 
the  highest    sinco  April  19'I-3.    Since  midsummor  1944,  x'irtually  all  ho^s  havo 
sold  at  coilin-;  prices,  \7ith  only      few  of  l:w    quality  selling  boloir  ceilings 
for  any  extended  timo. 

Tho  avorage  prico  received  by  farmers  for  cattle  in  P'cbruary  and  March 
was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  higher  than  tho  previous  record  high 
prices  in  1943.     In  February  an^^  ^arch,  prices  of  feeder  steers  at  Pvansas  City 
avoragod  tho  highest  in  22  yet.rs  of  record. 
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PricGS  received  by  farmors  for  lanes  in  February  and  March  wore  almos't 
as  high  as  a  year  earlier.    Unit  returns  in  February'-  and  llarch  this  year 
iTore  higher  than  a  year  earlier  by  nearly  the  anount  of  the  direct  subsidy  of 
$3»15  per  100  pounds  paid  on  lambs  tto itching  over  90  pounds  and  i}Z*50  .oii 
lambs  from  65  to  90  pounds* 

If  present  subsidies  to  slaughterers  and  present  ceilings  continue  in 
the  second  half  of  1946,  prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  probably  mil  continue 
near  the.  level  of  the  latter  half  of  1945.     If  sheep  and  lanb  subsidy  paymonts 
to  famers  continue  at  the  same  rates  as  in  the  past,  returns  to  producers  in 
the  last  6  months  of  1946  probably  would  bo  greater  than  during  this  period 
a  year  or.rlier. 

No  Change  in  I-:og_  Ceilings  Before  September  _1,  1946;. 
Hog  Subsidy  !-'Iay  Be  Reduced 

The  Government  o.nnounoed  March  2  that  there  vj-ill  be  no  change  in 
ceiling  prices  for  hogs  prior  to  September  1,  1946,    However,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  announced  that  tho.t  agency  mil  confer  with  its 
industry  advisory  cominittee  to  consider  lowering  the  ceiling  prices  on  heavier- 
vraight  butcher  hogs  after  September  1,  and  to  consider  lowering  the  subsidy 
on  heavier  hogs  before  Septpm-ber  1»    Such  changes  would  encour?.ge  marketing;, 
of  lighter  weights  as  a  food  conserving  measure.  .  ■  . 

More  Hogs  to  be  Slaughtered  This  Year 
Than  Last  But  at  Lighter  Weights 

Spring  and  summer  slaughter  of  hogs  in  1946  will  ezcoed  that  of  a  year 
earlier  because  of  marketings  from,  the  12-perccnt  larger  fall  pig  crop. 
Slaughter  during  the  last  three  m.onths  of  the  year  v/ill  be  determdnod  largely 
by  the  size  of  the  spring    pig  crop,  v/hich  may  be  slightly  greater  than  the 
1945  spring  pig  crop  of  51.6  million  head.      Total  hog  slaughter  in  1946  may 
ba  5  to  10  poroont  larger  than  in  1945,    Piowever,  slaughter  weights  are  likely 
to  decline  from  the  record  weights  in  1945,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  a  tighter 
feed  situation.    Pork  production  may  be  no  greo.ter  this  year  than  last. 

Supplies  of  Fed  Cattle  Loss  Th.an  a  Year  Earlier, 
But  Total  Cattle  Slaughter  Largo 

liYith  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  ]iand  January  1,  1946  the  third 
largest  on  record,  the  potential  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter  in  1946  is 
stiTl  largo.    Yiihilo  some  -decline  in  ni,imbors  of  stcors  and  in  yearling,  bocf 
heifers  occurred  in  1945,  m.ost  of  the  2  million  head  decline  in  total. cattle 
numbers  v/p.s  in  the  reported  number  of  milk  stock.     The  number  of  boof  cows 
and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  on  January  1,  1946  Y;as  -m  all-time  high, 
indicating  that  the  production  of  cattle  for  slrughter  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years  will  continue  large.    Marketings  of  grass  cattle  in  the  second  liulf 
of  tho  yoar  may  be  close  to  the  record  markotirgs  in  the  latter  part  of  1945. 
Smaller  supplies  of  "fed  cattle  for  market  this  yoar  are  likely  to  result  from 
smaller  food  supplies,  higher  feeding  -costs,  a.nd  high  bribes  of  feeder  cattle. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  i,  1946  v/as  4  percent  loss  than  a  year 

  earlier.     The  mthdrav/al  of  subsidies  to  farmers  for  the  bettor  grades  of 

slaughter  cattle  Juno  30  ma,y  induce  feeders  to  market  feodlot  cattle  somewhat 
-©arlior  than  usual  this  year.  ' 
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Lanb  SlaUf-^htcr-  .to  bo  Bolow  194-5;  Early  Lai.ib  "  " 

Cvni  15  Fcrcont  'J-ndor  Tear  Ago  • 

3of-iiinir.f,  in  April  or  May,..  lp.rtib  slaur.htcr  probably  will  bo  loss  than 
ill  19'l-5.    Stock  ahoop  nv-nbors  on.. Janu a r^j-  1,  1946,  ostiiuatod  at  37,5  million 
hoad,  -woro  £•  percent  loss  tha  a  year  earlior.  and  wore  the  lowos-c  since  early 
1V'26."'A  sharp  drop  in  the  1946  lamb  crop  v/ili  result  from  the  much  smaller 
n-ambor  of  broodiiif,  .evros,  vniich  .accounted  .for  -most  'of  the  decline -in  stock 
sheep  r.umborst         .  .     ,  ■    •         '  . 

The  early  sprin,-  lanb  cr.op  of  1946  v/as  estimated  to  bo  13  percent 
lesf.  thf.n  a  year  earlier.    The  crop  Vro.s  the  smallest  in  almost  20  years, 
Ilovrover,  sla'';.--!  tor  of  lambs  frc^m  April  thrduj^h  Juno  may  not  be  reduced  as 
r.iich  as  js  in'"ic'xtqd  by  the  sharj)  decline  i-n  the  early  spring  crop  this  year. 
If  subsidies  ^n  shoop  and  lambs  are  not  continued  ^beyond  midyear,  early 
marketinrs  for  slaughter  ivill " result ,  To  take  advcintaf^u  of  hifhor  subsidy  pay- 
ments on  Ip-rbs  over  there  on  yearlinrs,  a  much  larger  than  usual  -proportion 
of  ol'-cron  Te>:as  lanbs  will  be  markctod  for  slaughter  early  this  year. 

lioat  Animal  Qutout  Lirdted  : 
E;;  F.jod  Sc-.  rcity 

Livosticlc  pro.'^ucers  in  surplus-feed  areas  generally  have  odoquate 
supplies  of  feed  grains,  b-,;t  many  buyers  in  other  areas  aro  finding  it  in-  ' 
creasingly- difficult  to- obtain  feed  grain  or  byproduct'  feeds, 

•  ,  * 

Comj-.iercial  supplies  of.  feed  .grains  and  byproduct  feeds  woro  insuf f icieit;!! 
in  the  past  few  months  to  meet  the  unusual,  demand  at  coiling  prices,  although  . 
total  supplies  are  fairly  large.     Competition  for  available  supplies  of  feed 
c '"^nc er.tr ate s,  ospocially  high  protein  feels,  is  expected  to  continue  intense 
at  least  for  several  month:;,     Disappoo-ro-nce  of  feed  has  been  large  since  Cctohar, 
resulting  particularly  from  the  heavy  feed  requiremen-ts  co.used  by  lower  feed- 
ing value  01'  coft  and  vet  cor.n;  the  feeding  of  hcgs  to  heavy  weights,  the' 
largo  nutmber  of  cattle  on  feed  (although  loss  than  a  year '  ago') high  feeding 
rates  f  .>r' poultry  axi''  milk  cows  and  strong  demand  by,  grain  proc'es'sors* 

r'he  total  c>upply  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  on  farms  and.  at  terrainal 
markets  Ja-'xuary  1,  and  wheat  to  be  fed  in  January-Ji-no  1945  was  indicated  to 
be  almost  4  m_iilion  tons  smaller ;  than- a  year  earlier  '  and,  .  with  a  slightly 
Itvrgor  number  of  grain-consuming  animals  to  be  foci,  supplies ,. per  an-imul  unit 
are  srallor.     The  por-animal-'unit  -supply  of  the  four  grains  is  estimxited 
at  ,52  tons  for  the  first  half,  of  1945-, ..compared  with  *55  tons  a  year  earlier 
and  ,46  tons  in  .January- Juno  194-1,  c  insidorablc  liquidation  of  hogs 

oocurro  I  booauso  of  feed  shortages,  .....  .  .   '•     .  •  • 
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Tp.'ble  1,-  Jamxary- June  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  and  "barley,  and  wheat  for  feed, 
United  States,  average  I93S-U2,  19UU,.'iqU5  and  indicated  I9I+6 


Xt  em 

Unit 

-  Average  ■ 
"    I93S-.I+2  • 

iqUU  1 

s 

lQ^-5 

• 

191I6 

Corn,  Jan,  1  stocks  l/  ; 
Oats,  Jan.  1  stocks  l/ 
Earley,  Jan.   1  stocks  ij 

Mil,  "bu, 
n  tr 

IT  H 

1,969.0 
727.0 

157.3 

i,9SO,7 
720.7 
172.6 

2.135.1 
757.6 
166.1 

1,9^2.3 
1,035.1 
11+7.3 

Total 

..Mi  Lions  =1 

^,  .  ,  ,  1.9-9:: 

71.13 

75.  S9 

Imports,  Jan. -June 
Wheat  fed  Jan. -June 

Animal  units 'on  farms 

Jan. ,  1 
Jan .  - jun e ,  total  s\ipp  ly 

U  grains  per  animal 

unit 

>   II  II 
n  u 
•  ti  n 

'Millions 
Ton 

:  .06 

:            2^26  - 

f2.0D 

'  132.6 

:  .55 

-  1.21 
6.2s 

(o»  Od. 
171.1 

.^6 

3.6g 

oU.  M-9 
1^6.2 

.55 

.05  ' 
2.2 

71^  7 
1^6.5 

.52 

1/  Stocks  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets. 

2/  June  1  stocks  of  corn,   oats,  and  "barley,  plus  imports  Jar.-June,  plus  wheat  Ted. 


In  contrast  to  the  tight  supply  situation  in  f-eed  grains,   supplies  of 
hay  are  generally  adequate  for  livestock  feeding  for  the  halance  of  the  feeding 
year.     Hay  prices  are  m.oderately  lower  than  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  hay  on 
farms  January  1  were  second  only  to  the  19^+3  record,     (January  1  farm  hay  stocks 
have  "been  estimated  only  9  years.) 

Ceiling  Prices  Raised  on  Feed  Q-ra-ins 

Effective  March  5.  ceiling  prices  of  the  feed  gradns  were  increased  2 
to  5  cents  per  "bushel.    Price  increases  per  "bushel  were  as  follows;    Wheat,  3  cents 
corn,  3  cents;  oats,  2  cents;  "barley,  h  cents;  and  grain  sorghums,  almost  5  cents. 
Ceiling  prices  for  rye,  vrhich  vrill  go  into  effect  June  1,  will  "be  increased  "by  lu- 
cent s  per  hushel.     These  increases  were  made  to  allow  for  increases  in  the  parity 
price  index.  ■  • 

In  general,  Unit  returns  from  dairying,  in  terms  of  the  usual  livestock 
product-feed  price  ratios',  were  favora"ble  to  dairymen  during  all  of  19^^-5  and, 
including  production  payments,  are  continuing  a"bove  average  even  with  the  recent 
increa.ses  in  grain  prices.    The  hog-c?orn  price  ratio  was  a"bove  the  1925-^1+  average 
for  corresponding  months  during  most  of  19l+5»  and  during  the  first  2  months  of  19^6. 
In  March,  the  ratio  fell  "below  the  average  for  tha^t  month. 
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a"ble  2. -Livestock-feed  "orice  . ratios ,  United  States,  iMarch  I9U6  i«rith  comparisons 


'Commodity 
ratio 


fe'bma.Ty 


og-corn  ^ 
p  e  f  c  a  1 1 1'e  ^  c  o.r*3: ' 
ilk-feed  !_/ 
utterfat-f eed  l/ 


Igg-feed 
hicken-f eed 
'urkey-f  eed 


Ma.r  ch 


1  Pi  0  cr  Till 

iHdi;)— ^'+ 
avera,^e  ■' 

;  19^5  .  : 

■  I9H6 

•    1  QPI^   Ull  • 

!  a.vera,p"e  ' 

19115  ; 

19U6 

12.6 
— '  1.28 

13.2 . . ' 
.  1-Q.9 

■  12.8 

11.  ii 

13.0 

11.5 
I.2I+ 
-    ■  2k.k 

"  13.1 
11.7 

1.U6 
26.2 

■  12.5 

11.5 
l.Ul 

28. ll 

1935_Ul+ 
average 

.  ■•  •  i-935_l+U 
averai^c 

.      11.7  ■ 
8.3 

9.7 

12.5  • 

8.6 
11.9 

:  10.-8  •  •  ■ 

7.6 
:  10.5 

10..1+   .  . 

8.5 
9.6 

11.5 
S.7 
11.7 

10.5 
7.6 
10.0 

/  Including  dairy  production  -pajnnents  "beginri 


ing  -Octoter  •I9U3. 


th  the  difficulty  in  securing  feed 
reflected  in  lighter  market  weights 


High  fe^d-grain  orices,  together  wi" 
grains  and  protein  feeds,  is  likely  to  "be 

of  hogs  through  the  remainder  of  l'~jhG  than  a  yea.-r  -earlier.  -  In  February  the 
average  slaughter  v-eight  under  Federal  inspection  were  ih  pounds  heavier  than 
a  year  earlier  and  28  pounds  heavier  than  the  193 5-^+^  average.     Market  weights 
of  hogs  v/ere  reduced  naterially  in  March.  '  Decreased  graih  feeding  of  cattle  for 
the  summer  and  fa-11  market  -also  Is  prolDatre, 

Lamh  Feeding  Operations  This  Season 

More  Favoratle  Than  Year  Ago  * 


Returns  from  lamh  f  e*2ding  .in  the. .past  grain-f e-ed-ing  se^ison  apx)ear  to 
have  been  more  favorable  than  in  either  nf-  the  -orovious  two  seasons,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  direct  subsidy  payments'  for  fed  lambs.     The  accompanying 
table  shows  a  comparison  of-  average  "o-rice  of  feeding  lambs  at*  Omaha  in  September- 
December  and  average  "orice  of  slaughter  lambs  at  Chica.go  in  Decembpr-March.  The 
table  also  s.hows.ths  cost  of  a  typical  .Corn  Belt  feeding  ration  calculated  from 
reported-  average  prices  received  by  fa?:mers  for  feed.     The  cost  of  the  feeding 
ration,  consisting  of  2|  bushels  of  corn  and  200  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  for 
the  past  feeding  season  w^s  $U.l8  compared' with  ^l+.2'9  in  the  I9I1U-U5  season 
and  ')l+.23  in  19^+3-^^.     '^he  purchase  price  of  lambs  for  feeding  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  a  year  earlier,  v;ith'-the  average- price- of  •  good- and-  choice  grade 
feeder  lambs  at  Omaha,  last  S'ef)tenbef-December  amounting  to  $1^.56  per  100 
pounds  compared  v.dth  $12.1+U  in  the  same  period  of  19^^+.     The  average  price  of 
good  and  choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  for  the  h  months  period,  December 
191+5-  March  I9U6  averaged  $15.12  compared  with  ^^15. 93  a-  year  earlier.  The 
margin  betv/een  the  market  value  of  the  fed  lamb  and  the  Purchase  -^rice  of  the 
feeder  lamb,  plus  the  cost  of  the  fffding  ration,  during  the  past  season 
was  $3.1+8  compared  v;ith  S2.75      year  earlier  and  $2.9^  2  years  ago. 

The  feed  ration  and  prices  shown  are  fairly  representative  of  feeding 
operations  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but,  the  prices  reported  are  averages  for  the 
season  for  all  of  the  ITorth  Centra.l  States  and  ^.robably  do  not  coincide  with 
the  experience  of  individual  feeders.     Labor  costs,  overhead,  death  losses, 
purchasing  and  markting  expenses,  costs  of  oth<^r  feed  ingredients  or  credits 
other  than  the  sale  of  the  fed  laBi^i  are  not  included  in  the  comparisons. 
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Ta'blG  3.-  Average  prices  and  values  of  important  items  affecting  returns  from  lamb 

feeding,  specified  periods 


Item 

I9U2-U3 

i9Ii.l1-.U5 

;  19U5-116 

•  dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

liars 

I>o  liars 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  good  and 
■  ; choice  grade  slaughter  lambs,' 

i't'Ui'e  pc^r.  .UTj^i't- 

:     12.19-  •  ■ 

15. 

15.67 

15.93 

15.12 

t^lrect  suDsidy  to  producers,  per 

:  .0 

.0 

.0; 

.0 

2.90 

^1  XCU    pUl     X\Jw   pOU.IlLLS    Ul           OU.  ciilCL 

choice  grade  feeder  lamhs,  Omaha 

I     10. 89 

12. 61^ 

11.  S7 

1U.56 

Price  per  Dushel  received  "by 

farmers  for  corn,  North  Centra.l 

:     .  .677 

.79s 

1.02s 

,  .993 

1.036 

Price  per  ton  received  hy  f.-^Traers  ■ 
for  alfalfa  hay,   loose,  North 
Centrr'l  States,  Oct oher- March 

•  10.66 

11.01 

l6.6'4 

IS.  12 

15*93 

try 

otal  vf'lue 

Market  value  at  Chicago  of  good 
and  choice  grpde  95-po'"JJ^d. 

11.5s 

.0 

15.05 

..0 

lU.89 
.0 

15.13 
*0 

—  1 

IU.36 
2.76 

Market  cost  of  Omaha  of  65-pound'  : 

Cost  of  2—1/2  "bushels  of  .corn 
Cost  of  200  pounds  alfalfa  hay/  : 

.7.0s 
1.69 
1.07 

S.22 
2.00  , 
1.10 

7.72 

2.57 
1.66 

S.09 
2.  Us 
1.81 

-2.59 
i.5'9 

Tota,l-  of  cost  items  shovoa  if  '  : 

Margin  of  market  value  of  lamh    ■  : 
over  total  of  cost  items  shown  : 

1/   ^ 

11.32 

11. P5 

12  .-38 

'■■13.-^^ 

:1.7^ 

,■3.73 

2.9^ 

2.75 

3. Us 

1/  Dogs  not  include  purchasing  or.  marketing  expehses,  lahor  cost,  overhead  costs, 
or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients  or, credits  for  manure.    The  ferd  ration  and 
prices  shown  are  designed  to"bf: -fairly  representative  of  .average  feeding  experience 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  "but  prohahly  do  not  .coincide  with  the  experience  of  individua.l 
feeders.  ■..'*.     ■■  ; 
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MeP-t  Ceilinrc  Prices  Increased 
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Increased  vholesalo  meat  and  Irrd  price  ceilings  'bec^'mG  effective  M^rch 
11  and  M-rch  lU  to  compensate  in  part  for  recent  wage  ?Jid  sal?ry  increases  in 
the  meat  packin^r  industry.     Increases  in  retail  price  ceilings  were  made  in 
l?>te  March  and  early  April. 

In  .general,  the  increases  to  thc^  civilian  v/holcsale  trade  ranf^c  from  25 
to  75  cents  oer  100  pounds  for  uncured  pork  products,  <?nd  75  cents  to  $2  for 
smoked,  ready-to-ert  pnd.  cooked  items.     Increases  in  Canadirn-'bacon  price  ceilings 
ranged  from  $2.25  on  the  fresh  product  up  to  $3.75        ready-to-eat  types. 

G-enerally,   ccilinp:  prices  for  "oeef  nnd  veal  wholesale  cprcasses  r^nd  cuts 
for  sale  to  the  civilian  mnrket  vrere  increased  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  "boneless 
"beef  70  cents,  .-^nd  fp"bricated  "beef  cuts  ^0  cents.     On  cured  and  cooked  "beef  items 
Increases  ran-ged  from.  75  cents  to  $^.75  P^r  100  pounds, 

V/holesale  ceilinp-s  on  laml:  and  mutton  carcasses  and  cuts  increased  5^ 
cents;  for  "bonel'^ss  cuts  the  increases  range  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

Allowahle  increases  in  >rholesale  ceilings  on  meat  and  lard  for  sale  to 
v/ar.  prociirement  agencies  v;ero  somewhat  greater  than  those  for  sales  to  civilians. 

VJholesrle  price  ceilings  on  lard  were  increased  5O  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  srlos  to  the  C-ovi'rnment  and  25  cents  p'-r  100  pounds  on  sales  in  tlie  civilian 
market , 

Increases  in  retail  meat  price  ceilings,  to  rccomp.-^.ny  the  higher  wholesale 
ceilings,  average  around  1^-  percent.     Increased  retail  ceilings  on  pork  ajid 
"be-cf  'bocame  effective  March  3I  "nd  April  1,  respect ivcly,     Hew  retail  ceilings 
for  sausage,  variety  meats,  Ip.mb  and  mutton    too  a  ma       effective  at  a  later  da.te. 

Meat  Set'-Asidcs  Increr sed 

To  aid  in  procurement  of  meat  "by  the  Government ,' set-a  sides  on.  mer^'t 
produced  under  Federal  inspection,  suspended  Septem"ber  2,15^5»  I'^re  rein- 
stituted  Octoher  lU  on  "beef,  veal,  rnd  mutton.     The  poi*k" set-aside  was  reinsti- 
tutod  Fohrua.ry  10,  1S^5»     Since  then  the  set-aside  on  pork  has  "been  incrcvased, 
and  ..other  sot-asides  also  h-^.vc  hcen  increased  "by  reducing  the  numher  of  Strtes 
c^enipt;  from  the  orders  and  Idv  "broadenin.?  covor.'^gc  to  inclvido  some  100  nonfederally 
inspeiptpd.  plants  .cnrtifded  iy-  the  Department ; of  Agfirfulture'  as  meeting  certain 


sanitaity 


.Top 
change  '.wa; 


strndards.^ 


grades  of  "bo 
s  made  ih  -the  -set- 


were 


exempt  from  tHe  ".set-asidcs  effective  March  3I.  IFo 
asides  for  the  lo'^e^  £-rades. 
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Restrict long  on  Purchase  of  Grain 

"by  Livestock':  Feeders  '  ■  . 

V7idespread  restricfion  on  purchases  and  use  of  grain  to  ohtain  hette-t 
distribution  a.nd  to  conserve  supplies,-  was  ordered  hy  the  Department  of 
%riculture  April  1, 

Under  the  order  -ourchases  of  grain  or  grain  products  "by  a  livestock 
roducer  are  restricted  to  an  aanunt  which  will  allow  him  to  feed  market 
hOTs  not  to  erceed  225  pounds,  to  finish  cattle  to  not  "better  than  the  good 
grade,  and  to  feed  during  tho  period  April  through  Septem"ber  19^6,  iiot  more 
*han  30  percent  of  the  numter  of  poultry  fed  during  the  corresponding  months 
of  l-'U-5..    The"  order  al?o  imposes  various  coSti  and  sorghum  grain  inventory 
nnd  use  rostrictions  .apolisa'ble  to  feeders,  mixed  feed,  and  food  manufacturers, 
.-nd  ^-rocesrors.     These  restrictions  prohibit  purchases  or  delivery  of  corn 
"by  a  liv-stoc":  feeder  if  the  user's  inventory  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains 
cxce'  do  a  U^^-day  suj^ply.     Livestock  fet  ders'  inventories  of  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
or  othr.r  -grains,  e-cept  corn,  for  feeders  who  purchase  grain,  are  hot  res- 
tricted londer  the  order. 

SOTSIDY  PROGB/J'IS  ?0R  I-IiLVT  AITIKiALS 

Curing  the  "oast  three  vears,  Government  subsidy  'payments  have  been 
made  to  liv'^stock  slaughterers  and  to  livestock  producers  to  hold  dovm  the 
priciS  of  raeat  to  consumers  and  to  maintain  or  increase  returns  to  producers. 
A  third  objoctive  v;as  t-)  insure  slaughterers  and  meat  processors  against  in- 
curring losses  because  of  Government  price  controls.     Subsidy  payments  to 
livestock  slaughterers  also  were  used  to  implement  programs  to  control  prices 
of  live  animals,  (v/ith  sla.ughterers  being  f orde  d  to  comply  v.'ith  ceiling  price 
regulations  to  be  eligible  for  payments) ,  and  to  chann-el  more  livestock  through 
federally  inspected  pacliing  plants  to  aid  Government  procurement  an'd  obtain 
better  meat  distribution  for  civilians  in  f^eficit  meat  areas.     To  accomplish 
the  last  objective,  subsidy  payments  to  nonf edera.lly  inspected  slaughterers' 
were  limited  for  a  time  during  19^5  ^'^  ^-  percentage  of  the  kill  in  a  previous 
period,  '.;ith  no  limitation  of  pa.i^/ments  to  plants  opi^rating  under  Federa.l 
inspection. 

Sub?idi OS  to  Livestock  Slaurhterers 

In  late  June  and  E-^rly  July  19^"^^,  Cfi'ing  prices  for  meats  were  reduced 
about  3  cents  per  ponond  a.t  retail  and  about  2  cents-  per  pound  at  wholesale. 
The  effect  of  this  "roll-back"  on  prices  of  live  animals  w^s  offset  by  the 
payment  of  subsidies  to  livcs'^ock  slaughterers,  to  enable  them  to  pay  pre- 
vailing prices  for  live  animals  despite  the  reduction  in  wholesale  meat  prices. 
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Payments  to  slaughterers  were  made  "by ■■the--Rec6ns'truct ion  Finance 
Corporation.     The  initial -oayment  s  were  1,1  cents  per-poxm-d,   live  weight,  for 
cattle  and  calves;  I.3  cents  per  pound  for  hogs;,  and  0. 95  cents  per  pound  for 
sheep  and  lamhs.     Later,  subsidies  on  cattle'and  hogs  were  increased, ., and 
special  suhsidics  were  paid  to  non-processing  slaught erers .  of  catt.le.. 

.  In  late  19^3,.  'the  slaughter  suhsidy  payments  on  cattle  hecarae  an  inte- 
gral p.^rt  of  the  cattle  stabilization  plan.     This  plan  was  inaugurated  primar- 
ily to  osta'Dlish  ceiling  prices  on  cattle,,  and  the  suhsidy  payments  were  used 
to  hring  ahout  compliance  with  the  price , control  features  of  the  general 
price  stcahilization  plan..    Maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  cattle  hy  grades 
wore  ostahlished  for  geographical  zones  in  the  United  States.     Prom  the  cal- 
culated liveweight  slaughter  hy  grades  and  specified  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  hy  each  grade,  the  overall  limits  for  the  average  cost  of  cattle  to 
individual  slaughterers  for  a  monthly  aocoijnting  period  were  determined. 

If  a  slaughterer's  total  cost  for  cattle  in  an  accounting  period  was 
higher  than  the  maximum,  permissihle  cost,   or  was  helovr  thr  minimum  permissihle 
cost,  deductions  were  made  from  the  subsidy  payments  in  the  amount  that  cattle 
costs  were  outside  the  permissihle  cost  range.     As  a  further  refinement, 
hoginninf  in  early  19'^5)   subsidy  payments  for  cattle  costs  within  the  range 
were  m?de  on  a  sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  cost  of  cattle  in  a  monthly^ 
period.     If  th^  total  cost     of  cattle  (including  transportation  costs)  to  an 
individual  slaughterer  was  at  the  top  of  the  stabilization  cost  ra.nge, 
slaughter  payments  were  m.ade  at  the  maxim^om  rates;  if  the  total  cost  of  cattle 
was  "belov  the  top  of  the  stahilization  cost,  range,  the  payments,  were  reduced. 

If  a  court  found  a  violation  of  an  OPA  livestock  or  meat  regulation, 
the  entire  suhsidy  for  the  a.ccounting  period  had  to  he  withheld  "by  EiFC  upon 
certification  "by  OPA.     This  requirement  is  still  in  effect.     Effective  April 
1,   19^6,  penalties  were  increased  for  livestock  slaughterers  whose  cattle  cost 
exceed  maximum  permissihle  costs.     The  RFC  will  now  withhold  10  percent  of  the 
suhsidy  of  a.  slaughterer  whose  cattle  costs  exceed  the  .maximums  "by  no  more 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  .3*^  percent  will  "be  withheld  when  the  cost 
ranges  from  one-qjiarter  to  and  including  1  percent,  and  60  percent  will  "be 
withheld  when  the  cost  ranges  from  1  to  and  including  2  percent  a"bove  the 
maximum.     The  entire  su"bsidy  vrill  "be  withheld  when  the  cost  exceeds  the  max- 
imum "6y  more  than  2  percent.     The  amount  of  the  payment  will  he  reduced  2 
cents  for  every  3-cent  decline  in  the  cost  of  ca.ttle  from  the  maximum  to  the 
minimum  of  the  cost  range.     Previously  the  payment  was  reduced  h  cents  for 
■ea.ch  5— cent  drop  in  cost.        .  ,     .■  .       .  ,  '    ■  ' 

To  aid  in  correcting  an  undue  diversion  of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs 
from  federally  inspected  to  noninspected  plants,  pa.yment  of  su'bsidies  to 
noniri  spected  slaughterers  was  limited  "beginning  Pe"bru"-ry  I7,   19^5*  Under 
these  limitctions,  noninspected  slaughterers  were  limited  to  claims  for  su"b— 
sidy  payTiients  on  only  a  percentage  of  their  kill  in  the  corresponding  account- 
ing period  a  year  earlier.     These  restrictions  were  later  extended  to  sheep 
and  lamh  slaughterers.     The  percentages  were  changed  from  time  to  time  "by  the 
'tJe.v  Food  Administration  in  amendments  to  WFQ-126,     All  such  limitations  on 
noninsiDOcted  slaughterers  were  withdravm  M?y  23,  19^5* 
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Speciol  subsidies  to  slaughterers  were  paid,  in  the  pfftiod  April  1- 
Octohcr  "^1,  19^-5  to  assure  that  slaughterers  who  operated  prof its-bly  hefore 
the-  wnr  vrauld  not  "be  req^uir'ed  to  operate  at  a  loss  luri^ng  19^-^5'  Additional 
pn^neiits  v/er'e  aade  to  lives'toch  slaughterers  in  fulfillment .  of  the  Barkley- 
EateB  Amendiiient  to  the  Price  Control  Act,  to  insure  slaughterers  a  ;orofit 
on  eao-h  species  ofMivestock  killed.     Such  pa.vrients  v/ero  ma.de  on  cattle,  calf,, 
sheep,  and  lamh  slau.'jhter  during  the  period  Oulyl-  Octoher  31i  19^5» 

Tahle  "^.-SuT-iiaary  of  ma.jor  changes  in  the  live-r^tock  slaup:hter 
■    •       ppjrr.ftirfc  pr;>rran  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


::ff  active 
d"te  . 


jate  June  and 
early  July 
1Q4^ 


Deccnler  ■l';^'-l-3 


lanu^ry  29 » 
-^■^^  


^pril  1, 


iay  1,  19'^-^ 


i-ugrast  5,  l-<^[; 


'xarch  PI,  in'^6 


^rinripa"^  provisions 


Ep^btl  slaughter  payments;  >^1.10  per  IOC*  pounds  for  live  cattle 
•md  calves,  $1.30  per  1^0  pounds  for  hogs 'and  $.95  per  ICO  pounds 
for  sheep  and  lamts.     Sulsidy  payments  a^cQompanicd  a  roll— "back  of 
meat  prices  ahout  3  CBnts  per  poimd  at  the  retail  level  and  around 
cerv^s  per  Dound  at  wholer-ale. 


Subsidy  pa.yments  for  cattle  on  the  hasis  of  grade.  Additional 
payment    of  $.80  per  IOC  pounds  to  nonproqessing  cattle  slaughter- 
ers.   IJo  change  in  suhsidy  payment  rates  on  calves. 

Deductions  taken  from  slaughter  pByme^nts  in  the  amount  that 
sla^iehterers  paid  more  than  or  less  than  the  maximum  and  minimum 
cost  for  all  cattle  slaughtered  each  month  (including  transp-or:*ation 
costs)  under  the  cattle  sta"bilizatio'n  plan,  

ra;;niient  rates  for  ca'ttle  changed. 


Subsidy  on  hogs  increased  from  $1.30  to  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 
Cattle  subsidy  payments  on  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on  aver- 
age  cattle  costs. 


Cha.nged  subsidy  rates  on  cattle. 


'-•hanged  subsidy  rates  on  cattle. 

Reduced  nonprocessins:  subsidy  on  cattle  from  $.S0  to  $.U0  per 
100  Toounis. 


discontinued  pa,yinent  of.  $  .99  '-"^^  100  pounds  to  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughterers.     (Special'  adjustment  subsidies  were  paid  on  slaughter 
froTE  April  1  to  Cctobor  31.  I9US.     The  "o-yment  ■  rate?  were  anr;C-^cei 

j^n_^Der' ir.be  r  19'-'-5  ret  react  ivp-  to  the  earlier  -Qpriods)  .  

Increased  amoiant  of  .subsidy  withheld  from  slaughterers  whose 
monthly'-  cattle  cents  exceed  the  maximum  permissible  cost. 
^'Jh'-.n  costs  exceed  maximum  by:    I'ercentage  of  total  subsidy  withheld; 

10  percent 
30  percent 
60  percent 
100  percent 
^^s  cattle  costs  fall  belov/ 


w'p  to  and  including  ?9  percent 
?9  percent  to  and  including  1  percent 
I'to  and  ihxiluding  2  percent 
Over  2  percent 

Chani^ed  the  rate  of  subsidy  withdrawal 
the  maxim-'jm  permissible  cast. 
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1a-"ble  S.-S^ommary  of  cattle  su^bsicly  payment  rates  -onder  the  slaughter 
payment  program  of  Reconstriaetion  'Finance  Corpoatation,  "regular  packers." 

   ^   (Dollars  per  IOC'  po^and-s,_^  liyeweight)  


Effective  date 


June  7,  19'+3 

Decemher  25,  I9H3 

January  29,  I9U5 

■  April  1,  19^5 

Sul'Sidy  at  maximum: 
SulDsidy  at  minimum:. 

May  1,  19^+5 

Subsidy  at  maximum: 
Su"bsidy  at  minim''Jjn: 

June  U,  I9U5 

Subsidy  at  maximum: 
Subsidy  ?t"'  minimum: 

April  1,  I9U6 

Subsidy  at  maximum: 
Subsidy  at  minimum': 


Choice 
and  Prime 


&ood 


Medium 


1.10 
1.00 
2.00 


2.50 
2.00 


2.75 
1.75 


3.00 
1.20 


3.00 
2.00 


I.IC 

1.^5 


2.5^5 
1.95 


2.70 
1.70 


2.95 


?.95 
1.95 


1.10 
.90 
.90 

i.Uo 
.90 


1.65 


1.90 
.70 


1.9c 
.90 


Other 
grades 


1.10 
,50 
.50 

liOO 
.50 


1.00 
,00 


1.25 

.35 


1.25 
.25 


Table  7 ."-Subsidies  paid  by  the  Reconstr'action  Finance  Corporation 
to  liYestock  slaughterers,  J-one  19^3  -  Pebr^iary  19^6 


Date      .      '  \  AmoiUit 

:  1,000  dollars 

June  to  December  3I,  19I+5     :  210,^6 

Januarylto  June  30,  19^^      :  251,731  '  I9UU  total 

July  1  to  December '31,  I9UU:  235,622     .    •  (^S7,Ul6) 

January  1  to  June  30,  I9U5  :  192,10^+  19^45  total 

July  1.  to  D.pcp'riber  31,  I9U5:  272,*5l'4  (^70,612) 

January  1  to  Pebruo.ry  221^^6;  IIU.63G  

■  Total        '  !l,  223  ,"163 


Source:    Reconstruction  Pin?ince  Corporation 
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Direct  Subsidy  to  Cattle  Frcducers 

On  May  19,   19<1&,  the  "^oirjnodi ty  Credit  Corporation  betrun  the  pa;,inent 
of  a  .  EO-cent  per  100  poi'nd  ^hsidy  to  ctller-.  of  slau^-.hter  ca+tle  r.-eiirhi'ig 
800  pormds  or  v.ore  that  had  been  owned  by  tl'^e  seller  for  n.t  icist  ."0  days, 
and  'which  sold  for  the  eqvivalen-^  of  $14,25  per  100  pounds  or  higher  at 
Chidago,  .  Payments,  -are  mde  by  ConTnodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the 
offices  of  the  county  conir:ittees  of  the  Avricultural  A^i justiri.ont  Agency  (now 
knov.Ti  as  Field  Service  -ranch,  R?A)  .     The  rubsidy  paid  direct  to  formcrc 
offered  j'ome  j.r.ducerrient  for  t]ie  feedir..'r  of  cdttle  to  h-Mwier  weipi'ito  ano 
for  feeding  ir^orc  <;ottle  for  ncirket, 

Liirect  pa^/rients  to  ff^nnors  for  cattl-..  totaled  ali'iost  14.5  i-iillion 
dollar:-:  ?n  1945  on  over         million  head  of  cattle,  accordinr,  to  records  off 
the  Production  and  i.'iarhe ti'ig  Adminis tra tier..     These  records  als3  sho-r  that 
subsidies  paid  on  550,000  cattle  in  January  1946  totaled  2.8  million  dollars. 

Direct'  Subsidies  on  Sheep  -and  Lambs  _  . 

A  nubsidy  pi'o;^rai;;  to  la.:;b  feeders  and  oheep  producers,  replacing:;  sub- 
sidier  to  3l^.u:"hte:-ers,  bt.cairie  effective  Aurust  5,  1945,  and  v.dll  extend  at 
least  th-rou^;:h  June  1946,     Pay.r.Gnts  are  made  throu'.h  KPA  county  comjnittees 
to  p3rf:ons  selling  sheep  and  lar.bs  for  -Jaujrhter.     The  pror^raTji  seeks  primaril 
to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  meet  increased  costs  of  proriu^tior  vn  thoi'.t 
increusinf.,  consu.m.er  prices  on  lamb  and  mutton.     The  ecr.udul-.-  of  ppym^nts 
on  lar..bs  varies  seasonally,     F'jr  65  to  90-pound  lambs,   the  rates  vary  from 
$-1,50  to  ^2,50  per  100  pounds.     For  lambs  over  90  pounds,  pay.ents  range 
from  $?:,15  to  ^y6,l'o,     Pa,^/ment  rster   for  all  other  rheep  y.nd  l-\m.bs  are  -1,00 
pei-  100  povr.cts  vdthcut  .-.e''. sonal  vari'i -^ion, 

Thi.^  CCG  paid  out  almost  ,10  million  dollar?;  in  1945  under  tlio  sheep 
subsidy  prorram. 


\ 

\ 


MAP.CH-APRIL  1946 
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Table    8         Prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  -animals  and  for  feed  grains. 


United 

Stat 

;s,  1935 

-46 

(index  numt 

er  s 

1S35-39 

=  100  j 

Meat 

animals 

1/ 

Month ! 

X   o  u 

\  1S38  ;  1939  ; 

•                          •  • 

1941 ; 

1942 ; 

1 J44  _ 

1  d40  ^ 

1  J4d 

Jan . 

81 

101 

107 

94 

96 

90 

111 

139 

173 

163 

171 

173 

Feb . 

8S 

103 

106 

92 

99 

88 

110 

145 

162 

167 

176 

180 

xvlar  •  ; 

99 

101 

109 

99 

99 

.89 

110 

150 

185 

171 

177 

184 

Apr . 

100 

104 

110 

97 

97 

90 

116 

159 

Z65 

171 

181 

May 

102 

99 

113 

94 

97 

94 

117 

■  159 

182 

169 

182 

June 

102 

99 

117 

98 

92 

89 

121 

160 

179 

168 

182 

July 

07 

97 

121 

105  . 

91 

95 

128 

162 

176 

166 

181 

Aug. 

:  106 

100. 

124 

97 

87 

96 

131 

166 

175 

169 

176 

Sept.  . 

106 

100  ' 

118 

100 

99 

99 

138 

164 

175 

168 

174 

Oct.  ■ 

100 

96 

110 

94 

97 

97 

131 

166 

171 

169 

170 

Nov.  , 

04 

94 

98 

94 

02 

97 

126 

164 

162 

168 

171 

Dec . 

98 

98 

92 

93 

88 

97 

134 

165 

163 

16  6 

171 

Feed 

grains 

Jan.  ! 

133 

77 

150 

79 

68 

83 

84 

114 

133 

178 

168 

171 

Feb.  ' 

-I  T  9 

80 

153 

79 

66 

86 

84 

120 

138 

179 

167 

174 

Mar. 

129  ■ 

81 

154 

78 

67 

88 

86 

122 

145 

180 

169 

178 

Ap  r . 

131 

81 

.  170 

79 

69 

91  . 

92 

123 

152  . 

182 

167 

i^y  ■ 

:  128 

84- 

172 

78 

73 

95 

96. 

125 

155 

182 

167 

June 

121 

85 

163 

76 

75 

92 

98 

122 

161 

181 

169 

July 

:  113 

114 

160 

76 

71 

89 

99 

122 

164 

182 

170 

Aug. 

!  108 

147 

135 

68 

68 

88 

100 

122 

165 

178 

167 

Sept . 

:  104 

148 

125 

68 

84 

87 

105 

121 

168 

173 

165 

Oct. 

!  98 

141 

86 

62 

73 

65 

98 

115 

169 

170 

169 

Nov . 

:  80 

137 

74 

60 

73 

84 

98 

114 

167 

163 

170 

Dec . 

:  76 

141 

74 

64 

79 

83 

105 

121 

175 

165 

169 

l/  Cattle,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and  hogs. 
2/  Corn,  oats,  and  barley. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds   (except  where  noted),  marketin-;;s  and 
slaughter  statistics,  by  species,  February  lL'46,  with  coinparisons 

PRICES 


:     1945  : 

Janun  ry-February 

:  1945 

:  194G 

Item 

: annual  : 

1944  ;  1945  ;  1946 

1  Feb . 

\  Jan.   *  Feb. 

raverage : 

Cattle  and  calves 

:  Dol. 

Dol.        Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

17.64 
16.44 
14.88 
12.09 
16.32 
13 . 82 
14. G8 


16.37 
15.42 
13.96 
11.94 
15.12 
14.52 
15.10 


17.81 
16.51 
14 .  30 
11.36 
ie.49 
14.01 
14.78 


17.46 
16.36 
14.  9t 
12.32 
16.14 
13.64 
14.99 


14.14     13.00     13.56  14.71 


Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  : 
hands,  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  prime   :  17.30 

Good   :  16.00 

Medi^jm  :  14.12 

Cor.imon   :  11.73 

All  grades   :     16  .18 

Good  grade  cows,  Chicago   :  14.01 

Vealers:  Gd .  and  ch.,  Chicago  ..:  15.12 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  ; 

Kansas  City   :  13.07 

Av.  price  rec'd  by  farmers:  : 

Beef  cattle   :     12  .10 

Veal  calves   :  13.20 

Hogs ;  : 
Av.  market  price,  Chicago:  ; 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  14.75 

Sov;s   :     15  .  99 

All  purchases   :  14.66 

Av.  price  rec'd  by  farmers  for  : 

hogs   :     14  . 00 

Av.  price  rec'd  by  farmers  for  : 

corn  1/  \  :  109.7     113.0     1C6.5     110.5     106.0     110.0  111.0 

Hog-corn  price  ratio,  il.   S.  2/  12. o       11.4      13.0       12.8       13.2       12.8  12.8 

Sheep  and  lambs  : 

"TambsTga.  and  ch. ,  Chicago   :     15.48     15.92     16.12     15.08     16.59     14. M9  15.28 


16.38 
15.06 
13.19 
11.18 
14.85 
12.27 
14.22 

12.28 

11.40 
12.95 


13.58 
12.26 
13.36 


16.44 
15.38 
13.76 
11.54 


15.05 

12.70 

11.30 
13.20 


14.74 
14.00 

l4.;->3 


12.20 
15.75 


14 . 82 
14.06 
14.74 


11.60 
13.20 


14.75 
14 . 00 
l-x .  70 


11.60 
13.60 


14.79 
14 . 02 
14.72 


12.  Cu 
13.9^ 


14.85 
14.10 
14.77 


12.85     13.90     14.15     14.00     14.10     14. 2( 


Feeding  lambs,  gd.  and  ch., Omaha 

12.88 

15.41 

14 . 98 

lo .  {.'3 

14  .46 

15.50 

7.69 

8.11 

8  .44 

7.58 

9.04 

7.26 

7.90 

Av.  or  ice  rec'd  by  ft.rmers  : 

:  6.35 

6 . 34 

6.37 

6.50 

6.56 

tj .  3  6 

6.64 

'  13.00 

12. ''5 

13 . 2  0 

15.15 

13 . 50 

15  .00 

1 0  .  O  '•J 

Index  retail  meat  prices  .... 

:  131.1 

130.8 

130.4 

131.4 

130.7 

1 1. '  J.  .  'i 

131.3 

Index  income  of  industrial 

:  276.3 

3  3  c.  .  'x 

325.3 

324.3 

•in/  rj 

Number  slauglitered  und 

er  rederal  inspection  a 

::d  mark 

e  t  s  t  a  t 

istics 

: The us . 

i'hoas . 

ThoUE . 

T'nous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

•14,538 

1,092 

1,216 

1 ,013 

1,1^9 

1,012 

1,015 

•  7,020 

464 

501 

433 

4-.-2 

4  40 

427 

3,454 

3,695 

3 , 636 

1,622 

1,^40 

2,196 

Kogs   

:-i6 ,  '.i'60 

15,219 

6,566 

9,010 

3,2  67 

±  ,  O  J.  J- 

4,698 

:  Lb. 

Lo  . 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb . 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Av.   live  v;eight  of  hogs. 

269 

250 

248 

264 

24  9 

263 

2  64 

:  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

pet. 

Percent  packing  sows  are  of 

9 

7 

5 

5 

6 

5 

1/  Cents  per  bushel.  2/  dumber  of  bushels  oi  corn  equivalent  in  value  of  100  ] 
"of  live  hogs.     3^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1935-39  =  lOO.     4/  193o-39  :  100, 
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WOOL,  SHORN:  PRODUCTION,  PRICE,  AND  CASH 
FARM  INCOME,  UNITED  STATES,  1  909 -45 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.   38582       BUREAU  OF  AGRfCULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

FIGURE  2.   

Cash  income  from  shorn  wool  in  19^5  of  135  million  dollars,  was  16  percent  smaller 
than  the  1943  record  Income  of  1 60  mi  1 1  ion  dol lars.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool 
have  not  changed  much  durijig  the  past  4  years,  but  production  has  declined  sharply. 

Prices  for  I946  will  be  about  the  same  as  In  1945,  as  the  government  purchase 
program  has  been  extended  to  November  I,  but  production  and  cash  Income  will  decline 
. sti 1 1  further. 
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THT'-,  i-^OOI..  SITUATION 

United  States  ''Yool  Production 

To  B e  Reduced  in  1946  ••  

As  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farns  oi;  January  1,   ly4€  "ns  6,3 
percent  smllor  th^iin  a  year  e^irlier.  United  States  oliorn  wool  production 
this  year  T/iH  be  snvillcr  than  the  1945  production  of  "321  million  pounds, 
continuing';  the  d^..'^line  v,hi*ch  b&.|;;;ah  i/i  19^5,   -  During  'thC'  10  yV-r.rs  '  1 935-44, 
the  annual  nui^ibor  of  sh-r.cp  sliorn  ran^-ed  frorr,  97.5  to  100.7  percent  of  the 
number  of  stock  Eli(.x:p  on  far;T.G  on  January  1  of  the  sarrie  years,  averaging- 
99.1  percent.     (;n  'tho  basis  of  this  relationship  end  aYerap;e  v/oi?,ht  per 
fleece  (.1935-44)  of  7,98  pounds,   shorn  ivool  production  this  year  .v;ovild 
be  290  to  300  million  pounds,   some  25  percent  less  th.an  the  1942  record 
production.     This  would  be  the  srixllest  shorn  v.'ool  pro_duction  since  1927, 
Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lf\mbs   in  1946  is  expected  to  be  smaller  tixan  last 
year,  and  produc  ti^^n  of  pulled  ivool  '".Iso  is  expected  to  lie  smaller  than 
last  yf.-ar's  procV.iction  of  66  riillion  pounds, 

■""'ool  production  may  decline  further  in  +he  next  j'e'^r  or  t"'o,    rut  the 
rate  of  decline  is  likely  to  be  smaller  thar.  in  tl'O  past  4  years.  Breeding 
sheep  };ave  been  culled  heavily  in  the  past  2  years,  and  prices  of  sheep  and 
lambs  are  likely  to        hig-h  relative  to  prices  of  beef,  cattle  and.  some 
other  competitive  farm,  enterprises  in  tlie  riext  year  or  t^.-o  if  price  con- 
trols arc  removed.     Growers'  prices  for  wool  will  remain  about  at  prescrit 
levels,  at  l^.«ist  throujrh  1946, 

Production  of  shorn  and  pulled  ^--ool  combin^-d  totaled  387  million 
pounds  in  19'^- 5,     This  w.as  7  percent  smaller  than  tlie   1944  production  and 
15  percent  smaller  than  the  li>''i2  record  production  oi'  459  million  pounds. 

Furtlier  Reduction  in  F-'^rm  Income 
From  '  ool  ia  1946 

The  extension  of  the  -"aooI  purcha.^e  program  to  November  1,   1946  will 
hold  rrrowers  '  prices  at  1945  levels.     Total  farm  income  fror.  vi/ool  in  1946, 
however,  v.lll  be  smaller  than  in  1945  bocsuso  of  reduc^^d  production.  '^he 
weighted  average  price  received  i-y  farriers  for  wool  in  1945  of  41.9  cents 
a  pound  '.vas  0,5  cent  louver  tl.an  in  1944,  but  with  th..   exception  of  1944 
was  the  highest  annual  average  price  reported  since  1920.     Cash  farm  income 
from  shorn  wool  in  1945,   totaling  135  million  dollars,   v-'as  trie;  smallest 
since  1940,     The  1945  income  v.^-is  9  percerit  Uss  than  in  1944  and  16  per- 
cent loss  than  the  record  1943  income  of  160  million  dollars. 
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Table  9,-  Stock  sheep  on  farms  January  1,  nu:nhcr  shorn,  wool 
produced,  and  cash  farin  incone  froiu  sale's  of  i/':ool 
United  States,  1935-46 


Year 

:  Stock 
;  sheep 
:  on ,  farms 
:     Jan,  1- 

:  Sheep  : 
:  shorn 

■■•Yeig-ht 

.per 
fleece 

■  Shorn  * 
'     wool  • 

■  production* 

Price 

per 
pound 

Cash' 
farm 
income 

■  Pulled 

■  v^ool 

' production 

: 1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Pounds 

1,000  Ihs.. 

Cents 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  lbs. 

1936 
1936. 
1937 
1938 
1939  • 

1941  . 
1942 
1945  : 
1944  : 
Average ; 

:    46,139  . 
45,3.86 
45,422 
.45,119  ■ 
45,710 

47,804 
49,607 
48, 796 
45,232 

44,991 
44,623. 
44, 444 
45,030 
45,428 

48, 150 
49, 764 
48,  573 
44, 324 

8.04 
7.91 
8.04 
e,02 
8.01 
.   o  ,  0 
8,11 
7.88 
*7.91. 
7.83 

361, 531 
3,52,863 
357,454 
361, 180 
563, 716 
6  I'i,  554 
390, 568 

Q  9       7  ■? 

384,378 
347,094 

19.3 

26.9 

32.0 

19.1 

22.3 

28.3 

35,5 

40.1 

41.6  , 

42.4 

69,613 
94, 828 
114, 234 

31,108 
106, 174 
138,656 
157,  235 
159,  953 
147,  206 

66,000 
66, 200 
66,200 

Ci,  OUU 

64, 500 
62,000 
65,300 

65,  200 
71, ©00 

1955-44: 

46, 597 

46,197 

7.98 

363, 572 

30.8 

113,816 

6  5,800 

1945  : 

1946  : 

40, 922 
37,  517 

40,337 

7.96 

321,017 

41.9 

134,621 

66,000 

Governm.ent  "'^lool  Stocks-  May.  :Be 
Reduced  in  T946 


At  the  beginning  of  1946,   stocks  of  apparel  wool  held  by  United  States  mills 
and  dealers,  and  'Government  ov.n.c.d  v;ool  a"  a  liable  to  domestic  mills  totaled  798 
mlllio.n  pounds.,   grease  basis,   comparef'^  y^ith  748  million  pounds  a  year  earlier, 
and  the  1935-39  average  January  1  stocks  of  about  275  million  pounds.     In  addi- 
tioji  to  these  stocks,  abou.t  2G8  irdllion  pounds  of  British  ovmcd  wool  were  stored 
in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  1946.     '^'he  British  owned  wool  is  being  reex- 
ported,, however,   and  it  is  unlikely  t}:at  any  of  it  will  to  available  foi"  commer- 
cial use  ,in  the  United  States. 

Stocks  of  domestic  wool  —  largely  owned  by  Comincdity  Crudit  Corporation — 
v/ere  about  112  million .  poi.mds  larger  at  the  beginning  of  1946  than  a  year  earlier. 
Because  o.f  tiie  low  rate  of  consuiiiption  of  domestic  wrool,   a  considerable  part  of 
the  1945  domestic  production  went  into  Governir-i.nt  stocks.     United  States  Governmo 
stocks  of  foreign  w^ool,   vhich  totaled  114  million  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  1945^ 
have  all  been  sold  to  domestic  users,   or  allocated  to  foreign  countries.  Priv- 
ately-owiicd  stocks  of  dom.estic  and  foreign  apparel  wool,   totaling  348  million 
pounds  at  the  beginning  of  1946,  were  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  They 
consisted  chi'..fly  of  foreign  wrool.     Because  1946  mill  consumption  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wool  combined  probably  vdll  be  fully  t"."ri.ce  as  large  as  domestic  productioi 
the  carry-over  of  Government  stocks  into  1947  is  likely  to  be  reduced  greatly  if 
CCC  selling  prices  remain  sufficidntly  attractive. 
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Factors  other  than  price  also  may  "be  of  importance  in  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  domesti  c  vrool  to  be  used  during:  19^6.     In  the  preparatory  stages — 
sorting,   scouring  and  combing  —  lees  labor  is  required  for  foreign  vrool  because 
of  its  better  preparation  prior  to  marketing,  and  its  higher  clean  yield.  This 
is  importS;nt  where  output  is  limited  by  shortage  of  skilled  workers.  Commercial 
reports  indicate  that  United  States  buyers  purchased  approximately  kOO  million 
pounds  of: wool  in  Australia  betv;een  July  1,  10^5  and  Mrrch  15,   19^6.  These 
represent ;  orders  accepted  but  not  as  yet  completely  filled.     Shipment  s  from 
Australia  to  tho  United  States  from  July  1-through  November  J,Q  totaled  only 
107  million  pounds.     Hence  large  quantities  v/ill  be  shipped  during  the  first 
half  of  I9U6  if  all  of  the  reported  sales  are  filled.    United  States  buydrs  have 
al$o  purchased  apparel  '--ool  in  other  Southern  Hemisphere  markets  in  recent  month- 
Importation  of  this  wool  may  reduce  cons-amption  of  domestic  wool. 

Table iO  -  Stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  vqoI  in  the  United  States, 
beginning  of  year,  ,19^5  and  ,19^6  l/  : 


Item  •         -19^5  ;  19^6 

:  Million  pounds      Million  pounds 

Wool  available  for  domestic  use  ,      .    :  ,  ,      '  ■ 

Apparel  wool  :  ,      '  .  : 

Privately  o^Tied  : 

Domestic  wool  ,  :  it) 

Foreign  wool  :  ppq  ■  0/  070 

Total   "   ^'  '-^'-^ 


325  3W 


Government  o'-med                                           :  ,  ' 

Domestic  wool  (CCC)  ,  .•   ,    3IO  kk^ 

Foreign' woo  1  (DSC)   .  llU   

Total  ;  k2k   :  kk^   

Total  apparel  wool  ;  7^9  79S  "~ 

'    Carpet  wool,  privately  owned  ..:  '52  110 

Wool  held  for  shipment  abroad  (all  foreign)  : 

OT^med  by  British  Government  3/  :  U6U  368 

Ovmed  by  U.  S.  Government   :    1+^^  10 

Total  all  ^'ool  :  17265  l,lg6  ' 

1/  Reporting  dates  for  commercial  stocks  vrere  December  30',   hlhU-'  and  19^5^  * 
Privately  ovTied  stoclcs  and  CCC  stocks  converted  to  a  grease  basis.     Stocks  of 
foreign  wool  owned  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corp,  and  by  the  British  Government 
are  in  actual  weight  but  consisted  almost  entirely  of  grease  wool.     Wool  on  farm r. 
if  any,  is  not  included. 

2j     Includes  about  2  million  pounds  o'-'nrd  by  War  Assot  Corporation. 
^    Wool  stored  in  thr  United  States  for  the  British  Governmrnt  is  bring  re- 
exported.   None  of  this  vrool- is  likely  to  be  available  to  commprcic?l  interests 
in  the  United  States. 

^/    Foreign  wool  held  by  Treasury  Procurement  but  allocated  to  foreign  countries. 
Based  on  data  from  the  Cammc^iity  Credit  Corporation,  Pefense  Supplies  Corporation, 
and  Bureau,  of  thr-  Censue. 
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Imports  of  apparel  wool  from  Aihytrnlin-  to1>aled  152  million  pounds  in 
the  latter  half  of  l^k^.    Only  6U  laillion  po^mds  were  imported  from  Australia 
in  the  snme  period  nf  19UU,  "but  lOk  million  pounds  cf-kd^^iliP^vnolyxro  purchased  3t 
•tho  DafoQsoSijpplies  ^'orporation  stockpile.    A"bout  lU6  million  pounds  of  apparel 
wool  were  imported  from  Ars^entiaa' in  the  second  half  of  I9U5,  compared  with 
75  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  igUU,    A  considerable  part — 
protahly  atout  half — of  the  apparel  wool  imported  from  Arfcentina  in  the  lat- 
ter part  01  19^5  >-"^s  wool  grading  Uo's  and  coarser.     Imports  from  South  Africa, 
of  2S  million  pounds,  were  3  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  and  imports  from 
Hew  Zealand  of  33  million  pounds,  were  5  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier. 
Imports  from  Uruguay  of  53  million  pounds  were  slightly  smaller  than  the 
Jnly-Decenler  19^-U  imports. 

Imports  continued  large  during  the  early  months  of  I9U6.    Ahout  130 
million  pounds  of  'apparel  wool  v/ere  received  at  the  3  leading  ports  of  entry 
(Boston,  iTew  York  and  Philadelphia)  "between  January  U  pjid  March  22. 

5nl:le  1?, -General  imports  of  raw  wool  into  the  United  States  "by  principal 

countries  of  origin,  July-Dec emter  igU^I  and  I9U5 
 ;          Actual  v/eight  l/ 


Country  of  origin 

19^1+ 

191+5 

:  Appr^^i.rel 
:  v;ool 

:  Carpet 
:  wool 

Total 

:  "^ppp.rel 
:  wool 

:  Carpet 
:  vrool 

;  Total 

:Mil.  It. 

Mil.  It. 

Mil.  It. 

Mil,  It. 

Mil.  It. 

Mil.  It. 

■Australia  .  . 
Ar^rentina  . . 
Ur'j.gTxPy  .... 
South  Africa 
New  Zealand 

Chile   

Paru  

Can  ado,  

Eire   

^^nited  Kingdom 
British  India 
Afghani '^=t  nr. 

I  ra   

^hiba   

Other  countries 


Total 


July  -  Doce'nbor 


63.6 

ih.G 
52.1 
g.6 
6.6 
2.U 

1.7 
5.6 
.1 

-.1 


672 

,3 


1.1 
.7 

11.6 


.3 


227.6 


22.7 


63.6 

20.  g 

5?. 6 
g.6 

1.7 
^.6 

i.? 

.7 
11.7 

.5 

_  JL 


152.1 
1U6.3 
52.9 

2S.2 
32.7 
7.7 

i.h 

5.^ 
.2 
.1 


.1 
.2 
.1 


^1.9 
.3 

2.1 


2.2 
.7 
81.3 

1.3 
2.2 

1.5 
1.0 


1^2.1 
lgg.2 
53.2 
2g.2 
3^.S 
7.7 
l.U 

5.^ 

2.1+ 
.S 
21.3 
1.3 
2.3 
1.7 
1.1 


250.3 


^27.3  7^.5 


501. g 


!_/  ¥f  i  'lit  of  gre- '.r-y,  rcoiired  and  washed  wool  ^-.s  reportsd, 
2/  Less  than  5C,OC0  poiands. 

Data  tased  on^  a  study  of  r.-w  v.'ool  made  through  the  War  period  ty  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  WB. 
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Domes  tic  Mill  Consmuption  to  Continue 
Large  in  Next  Year  Or  Tvio 

In  the  second  half 'of  1945  HJni  ted .  States  mill  oonsiimption  of  apparel 
wool  vjas  at  a  v/eekly  average  rate  of  16  to  17  inillron  pounds,   grease  basis, 
equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  ripproxima.tely  850  million  pounds.     This  re- 
latively high  rate  of  consiim;;  tion  is  likely  to  be  maintained  or  exceeded 
during  the  greater  part  of  ,   to  rerl'^.nish  cominercial  inventories  of  wool 

fabrics  and  clothing  and  to  Moet  stronp  civilian  demands.     Mill  consumption 
probably  will  decline  scr.evvhat  '■.rter  inventories  are  built  up.     Strong  civ- 
ilian demand  in  the  ne:;t  fcv-  ^'"■•^^■'^j  ho^ -n tn:^r,   is  likely  to  maintain  mill  eon- 
sumption  well  above  the  1935-39  average  aanual  eonsumption  of  approximately 
590  million  pounds  grease  basis. 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  for  19-:5.  as  a  v^holc  totaled  1,013  milliop. 
pounds,   grease  basis,   589  million  pounds  scox-irad  equi^'al■ent,   about  the  sam.e 
as  in  194'4,     Concujnption  of  wool  vvas  "'•ell  maintained  from  late  1941  until 
mid-1945  at.  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  more  than  1  billion  pounds,  although 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  indijstry  declined  from  a  peak  of  191^900  reported 
employed  in  December  1941  to  140,400  in  June  1945.     '''hile  total  annual  con- 
su.m.ptioh  \»'as  fairly  constant,   consurption  of  .'domes  tic  -vool  declined  rapidly 
after  1942.     In  1945  consiuiiption  ^of  domestic  wool  amounted  to  only  250  mil- 
lion pounds —  25  percent  of  the  total  used  by  United  States  mills.     In  the 
latter  half  of  1945,   only  12  percent  of  the  wool  used  v.'as  doi.-iestic  wool. 
Use  of  domestic  v/ool  increased  slightly  in  December,   followmng.Hovember  27 
reductiion  in  sales  prices  for  such- v/ool,  : 

Prices  of  CTovernmont-Ov.Tied  Domestic  _  " 

Wool  further  Reduced  ■ 


Further  reductions  in  selling  prices  for  domestic,  wool  were  m:ade  ly 
the  CCC  Fe*bruary  21  to  encourage  increased  use  of  domestic  wool- by  m-.ills. 
Prices  were,  reduced,  an  additional  3  cents' per  clean  pound  for  1944,  '  1945, 
and  1946  wools,  and  5  cents  per  clean  pound  for  1943  V'/ool.  .   This  reduction, 
combined  with  the  reduction  m-ide  Novonber '27,  brings  CCC  .averagr;  selling 
price."   for  domestic  .wool  approximately  S,5  cents  per  pound,   gr^i^ase  basis, 
below  both  the  original  CCc  selling  prices  and  the  pria3S  at.  wbioh  the  CCC  is  pjrchasiag- 
domestic  wool.     Prices  to  grov.^ors  are  not  affected  by  the  chang-Q-  in  selling 
'prices,  as  'the  CCC  continues  to-  purchase  v/ool  at  prices  specified  in  the 
1945  purcha'se  progroiii,  •  .  '  :    -  • 

ThS  reduction  in  CCC  selling  prices  is  designed  to. bring  prices  to 
mills  to  a  level  compe titi-u-.  with  curr-nt  prices  of  duty-paid  imported  vv'ool. 
At  present,  'prices  of  imported  wool  ■-■tq  deteriiiined  .to  a  large  extent  "qj 
prices  at  v/hich  the  British  Joint  Wool  Organisation  is  selling  wool  from  ■  v  . 
Austrailia,  New  Zealand  and  South  .4fri     ,     Prices  of  such  wool  mil  remain 
unchanged  until  June  30.,   1946.     Prices  of  South  American  wool,   v;hich  is 
privately  owied,  have  advanced  moderately  in  recent  months  in  response  to  , 
revived  European  buying.     Current  prices  of  fine  and  mediu.m  South  American 
wool  appear  to  be  more  or  less  in  line   with  prices  of  comparable  British 
wool. 


L7-/S-45 


Yfool  Prograrr.  Pr  ope  sod 

The  Pros idbiii;  on -March  11  rccormendc to  Con[:rc-Gs  f    crofrar.i  decigned 
to  place  price  support  to  v-ool  c^rov/'crs  on      basis  ccjup'ir  it  le  v.-ith  cupport  to 
other  agricultural  producers.     The  jjrograr.i  calls  for  iegislv.ti^e  -.ctijn:  (l) 
to  establish  a  comparftble  price  for  wool,   in  ;)lace  cf  the  present  pi;rity 
price;  (2)  'to  autHorizo  the  Corunodit^/  ^i-o'..it  Corporaticn  to  support  prices 
to  vrool  growers  through  pvrchj-ses,  loans,  or  payiricrit?  in  line  vn  tri  iho 
Steageli  proTsrision^  for  support  of  other  srricultur'-- 1  conarodi  tics ;  (3)  to 
provmdc  for  the  t;alo  cf  doTT^estic  .v;ocl  by:  the  C.CC;  at  prices  C'^npoti titio  -.'.dth 
iiriported  v::)ol,  irrejpec  +  ivc-  of  oiher  provisions  of  Ir'-.-;  (4)   to  provMe  for 
the  use  of  general  oustons  receipts  to  nake  up.  lessee  in  tJie  CCC  v;ool  support 
prograir.;  (5)  to  make  tiie  l.iari  oting  Agrcemt-iitc  Act.  of  11*37  applicable  to 
vrool;  and  (G)  to  provide  for  a  research  and  developr.cnt  program  to  v::»prcve 
v/ool  qui^lity  '_nd  r.tiinulate  its  use  regardless-  of  price. 

The  Steag>all  pr.naEior.s  rjj:eci f ied.  in  point .  2 . provide  •  for  supp->rt  of 
prices  at  ::ot  lesr  than  90  percert  -f  the  parity  .or  .comparable  price  f6r  at 
least  -hvc  years  fcllov.-ing  official  procla.-ui tien  of  teriiAiiatl c:i  of  the  war. 
Hov'cvor,  the  proposed  wool  program  specifi call- .provides  ■  that  no  reduction 
shall  be  made  in  tlie  gener';:l  level  of  support  :pr.ic.e 3.  .from  the  1946  levol 
until  the  ddcline  in  sheep  nuinbers  is  halted,  except  t?  correct  inocy-ities. 
It  '.vould  further  provide  that  the  reduction  fcr  any  one  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 8  percent  of  the  average  support  price  for.  .the.  .pr.evi-O'Us-  year.     The  pres- 
ent progran  ''.vhich  provides  for  Government  purch.ase  of  don:estic  vrool  at  ceil- 
ing prices  vri.ll  expire  l^lovcmber  1,.  1946,  uriler.s.  extended.     under  this  pro- 
gram, prices  to  grower?  averaged  4f^,4  cents  per,  pound  in-  1944  and  41,9  cents 
in  1945, 

1946  Southern  Hemisphere  Carry-Over  :.iay 
Slightly Eacced  194  5  Carry-Over 

Wool  exports  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  early  months 
of  the  1945-46  season  vVero  ^much  l^a-ger  tn-in  in  the  -correspo-uiing  n'lcnths  of 
the  previous  season,  ly    The  increase  7.-as  chiefly  in  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  sliipments  to  other  countries  -lao  increased 
sor.ewhat.     Exports  from  Austra  1  i a  totaled  271  million  pounds  in  ih>.  first 
5  mxnths  ( July-Movem.ber)'  of  the  1946-46  season,  compared  with  ISl  million 
pounds    .  year  earlii-r.     Exports  frCT  Australia  to  the  United  S.tates  of  107 
million  po\;nds  v/cre  56  percent  la^rger  than  in  the  same  months  of  the  prev- 
ious year,  and  shipments  to  the  United  Lihgdom,   totaling  135.  million  pounds, 
vrehe  31  percent  larger  than,  a  year  earlier,     Argentine  exports  for  the  first 
5  months  (October-February)  of  the  current    season,   23o  million  pounds,-  viere 
four  tiPics  as  l-r,e  as  for  the  correspoiiding  period  of  1944-45,.   About  70 
percent  of  Argentine  exports  were  to  the  United  States,     Shipments  from 
South  Africa  aloO  v/o-re  much  larger    frc;;,  July  through  November  1945  than  a 
year  e-rlicr,  but  exports  from.  Uruguay  this  season  are  sm-jller, 

Althourh  co:ribincd  exports  from  the  5  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
this  sc*"'£;'n  prob-.\bly  v/ill  be  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  seasons, 
the  1943  carry-over  in  these  countries  may  not  differ  miuch  from  the  1945 
carry-over  of  approximately  3,1  billion  pounds  actual  v/oight.     The  Pritish 
Joint  ■''Yool  Orgaaizati.m  held  about  four-fifths  of  the  1945'  total  carry-over 
in  Southern  Hc-misphero  countries,  and  vri.ll  hold  an  equally  large  part  of  tho 
X346  carry-over, 

St-Cisch  begins  July  1  in  Australia,  Nov;  Zealand  and  ^outh  Africa;  October  1 
--in  South  Anericat  '  >-.. 


Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  filDers,  Urdted  States,  I9U3-U6 


Item 


Prices  received  "by  farmers, 

grea.5e  T^asis,   l^th  of  month 
Boston  market:  l/ 

Territory,   scoiired  hasis- 
6Us,  70s,  SOs,   staple  comDinc 

56s  com"binf  

Bright  fleece,  greasy- 
Ghs,  70s,  80s  delaine  ....... 

56s  conljing  , ,  ,  

Foreign  vool,  in  hond: 
Scoured  hasis— 
Australian  61+s,  70s  good 

trp-inaking  2/  

Cape,   short  comhing  ..» 

G-rease  "basis- 

"  Montevideo  G0-~6he  

Mont  evideo  Is  (563)   

Other  textile,  fitters: 
•   Cotton,  15/ 16- inch 

Middling  k/  

Hay  on  staple  fiher  ^ 
Viscose  1- 1/2"  denier  ........ 

Acetate  ^  denier 


Annual  ave r agj 


J  an .    :  i'e  b. 


iqU6 

"Jan. :  -Te^. 


Cents    Cents      Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cent 


ki.G  hi.s     ho.7     ho. 2    ho.i  ko,S 


117.  s 
10U.2 

51+.2 


119.0 
1011.5 

U7.0 
5U.5 


117.7 
103.5 

1I7.0 
51+.0 


119.0 
10U.5 

1+7.5 
51+.5 


119.0 
101+.5 


J+7.5 

5!+. 5 


103.5  102.5 

?2.5  91.5 


1+2.0 

1+S.5 


1+1.  s 
i+?.o 


75.9 
72.5 

72.1 
72.5 

75.2 
72.5 

71^.3 
72.5 

;75.0 

72.5 

J5..5 
2/67.5 

Z5-5 
3/67.5 

1+1.1+ 
1+1.1+ 

39.1+ 

1+0.7 

■39.6 
1+2.2 

39.2 
1+1.5 

39.2 
1+1.5 

1+0.7 
1+2.1+ 

1+1.5 
1+2.3 

20,6 

21.2 

22.6 

21.7 

21.6 

2I+.7 

25. s 

21+.1+ 

1+3.0 


21+.S 
1+1.9 


25.0 
3g.o 


25.0 
3S.0 


25.0 
3^.0 


25.0 
"^g.o 


25.0 
3S.0 


tibmestic  vool  pric--s  ?re  from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration;  for- 
eign vool  prices  are  from  the  Soston  Commercial  Bulletin  except  as  noted,  ^nd 
are  hef ore  p.-yment  of  duty.  — - " 
1/  Domestic  vool  prices  hased  on  CCC  selling  prices,  19l-'-l+  to  date.     2/  G,uotations 
from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adm.lnistrstion.     3/  Hev/  series  "beginning  I9I+6 
prices  are  for  Gape  10-12  months  superior  spinners  style,  and  are  not  strictly 
comparrhle  vith  earli?;r  data,     1+/  Average  at  10  m.arkets.     ^/  F.  o.h.  producing 
plants  Bureatu  of  Lahor  Statistics. 

Wool:     Mill  consumption  in  the  United  States, 


Iter;! 


G-rease  "basis: 
Apparel  woo 
domestic 
Foreign 
Total 
Ca.rpet  vool 
Scoured  "basis 
Apparel  vool 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Total 
Carpet  wool 
Compiled  from 
1/  5 2- week  to 
2/  Revised  ]J 


1- 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 

1+30,1+56 
630,368 
1,061,1+21+ 
~^3,732 


203,530 
3gg,2gl+ 

59i,g61+ 


191^3  1/  ;    191+h  2/  ••  19U5 


1,000 
rounds 


1,000 
pounds 


I94I+ 


3lg,595  251.735 
690,361+  761.0I+6 
l,OOg.959  1,0'-^ 
6i.l6r" 


gl 


150, g6l  120,357 

1+26, 152  i+6g_,  ggi 

577. 013  '{Sf'i]^^!' 


1,000 


6.55I+ 
12.652 
19.206 


76.og7  1.299 


Weekly  average 

iql+- 


1,000 


Dec.._l+/_ 


pounds  pounds 


I.U9I 
.5.222 


1,000  ; 

pounds 

1.597 
li+.37i^ 


lb.711 
2.  igl 


IS. 971 
2.5"5T 


reports  of  the  Bureaiu  of  the  Census, 
tals  "based  on  v/eekly  averages  for  reporting  year. 
5-week  period  hj  1+— week  period. 


3.lgi+ 

■112 

.7gl 

7.699 

9.311 

g.gig 

10.  gB3' 

io.og3 

;  -^.599 

1^  _ 

•  1^562 

